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ADVERTISEMENT. 


‘T HE AuTHoR having found that the — 


» from reading it, takes the opportunity of. | 
this third edition to declare, that by 
bad herfemen he means fuch whofe {kill 
in riding Is the meer refult of praétice, 

‘ without rules 3; his defign being to afcer- 
tain on eafy and fimple principles, the 
true feat on a horfe, and the method of 
making him obedient. 
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\T 5 properly addrefied 


to you, as encou- 
ragers of any defign to im- 
A 3 prove 


Lil 


prove even the lefler con= 
‘veniencies, or. ‘the amufe-. 


ments of life. No iuven~ 
tion is here pretended to; 


nor other merit, than that : 


of defiring to eftablifh com- 


~ mon fenfe “in the room 


of. unexamined: maxims) 
which generally miflead. 


Though theory without 
practice ‘is ineffectual, yet 
an art not founded on tule | 


hall wv 


{iit 7 
is confined ‘to e ilipelinsd. 
of a fingle. artitt, ‘and! cats 
not afcend to perfection by 
fteps raifed from the con- — 
current difcovesies of many. 
Hence it is, that great 
arts are loft, ‘and “that lit- 
tle ones do not attain, their 
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perfe@ion: ay 


If.the, fgllowing pages 
thall ‘meet with any degree 
of your approbation, I 

A4 fhall 


ee) 
fhall think my pains have — 
hone, alatully emaplonab: 


“9 am, 
Gentlemen, | 
“¥ our moft hedketh' 2g: 


And very humble Servant, 
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ae, Thompfon. 
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PREFACE. 


HEN I firft meditated 

the defign of compofing 

this Effay, I forefaw two objec- 
tions that would be made to a 
work of this kind: one fet of 
men would properly objett to the 
truth of the doétrine;  anather, 
and far the greatef part, to the 
notoriety of the truth,  Thefe 
would 
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would fay, how ridiculous to teach 
what every body knows! What 
an -infult upon the underflanding 
of the public! What vanity of 
an author! and the like. we 

But if the rules bere laid 
down will fiand examination, their 
obvioufnefs will but recommend 
them the more to the Ingenious 
and Candid.- What is mot ufe~ 
full, is generally fimple and ob-— 
vious, not only with regard to 
obfervations, but even difcoveries 
themfeloes: however, I lay no 
claim to invention: I only offer — 

i 
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a-collection of rules gathered from. 
observation, which I hope will not 
be the lefs. valuable, becaufe. they. 
are plain. INo genius is univers 
fal: the greateft wants infiruction 
in moft of the arts. The ableft 
Mathematician may be a bad 
rider, and poffbly too, becaufe be 
never beard or thought of the 
principles contained in this book. 
A bint informs a wife man, who 
without that hint would have re- 
mained in ignorance. If the wifé 
then profit from inftruétion, how 
necefary 1s it to the multitude ? 
Common as thefe precepts may feem, 

let 


wi = PRE AICE, 

let any man obferve, bow far 
they are from being prattifed, and 
bow little Riders and Horfes un 
derfland each other, and be will 
fay, ‘* This Treatife needs no a- 
“ pology: very few Horfemen 
have heard of thefe maxims.” 
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Bad Horfemen. 


by Sar F HERE is in this 


country an almoft u- 


aXe niverfal fondnefs for 
horfes, and the exercife of rid- 
ing 5 


e “ ROLED FoR 


ang; yet but few, in comparic 
fon, are tolétable horfemeén. The 
complaints, we hear, of horfes 
being ungovernable, or perform- 
ing ill, generally arife from the 
un{kilfulnefs of their riders. ‘The 
cafe is, We want a ju? taffe in 
riding. No man learns it as an 
art. If a young féllow can ride 
a fox chafe, or a horfe-race, he 
immediatély eonfiders himfelf, and 
is confidered by others, as a good 
horfeman. If he has a horfe which 
he cannot manage, he will tell 
you, he defigns to tame him by 
hinting: that 1s, if he’ can but 
get hith to’ go forward; he will 

tire 
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tire him. But what end does 
this anfwer? by a week’s reft the 
horfe becomes as ungovernable 
as ever; and furely, if a man 
cannot manage his horfe in full 
fpitits, he cannot well be faid to 
Lise nie at all. 

Riding in the manage, or at 
the riding {chool, is indeed con- 
fideted as an art; and there 
we have profefled maflers to 
teach its But it is looked on 
as’ of ufe to military peoplé 
only ; or to thofe, in whom a 
{hewy appearance is made proper 
and gp by their rank in 

life. 


4 . RUBE POR: 
life. It is fuppofed alfo, a all 


managed horfes are taught mo- 
tions for parade only; and that 
their paces are fpoiled for the 
road and hunting. Hence riding 
in the manage is called riding the 
great horfe; and the common 
opinion is, that nothing of this 
att can be applied to general ufe. 
Almoft every ons thinks practice 
alone will teach to ride: yet if 
artificial meafures of motion, and 
the imitation of a good carriage, 
will mend even cur manner of 
walking, which nature has taught, 
and conftant practice improved ; 
why fhould riding, which cer- 
| tainly 
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ainly is {till more an art, be fup- 
poféd to be eafily,’'and fufficiently 
attained, without amy afliftance? 
Does not daily experience pro- 
claim the contrary? Do we not 
fee many men, who make a‘ good 
figure while they ftand on their 
legs, appear on horfeback, help- 
lefs and aukward? The rowing a 
wherry feems to be what every one 
might acquire without difficulty ; 
yet they who are: inftructed by 
rule, row better than thofe who 
_ have had no inftruction. 


- Notwithftanding this general 
gy of the manage, there are 
| wo fone? 
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fome who think it teaches a horfe. 
nothing which will fpoil his. paces, 


and that he is greatly benefited by 
it, as he is there put under fuch 
a difcipline, as accuftoms him to 
have 0 will of bis own, by which 
means the management of. him 
is made eafy to an indifferent 
riders — 


Were horfes ufually broken in 
thus far only in the manage, 
gentlemen might without great 
difficulty be taught all that is 
neceflary to ride with fafety, eafe, 
and pleafure, and to. make their 
“horfes perform chearfully, . 
ip | To 


\ 
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© To this end, there fhould be 
matters to ‘teach the art of rid: 
ing on the bunting or common 
| faddle; or the ‘unexperienced 
4 horfeman fhould practice a while 
at the riding-houfe, with a view 
to get a few. general principles, 
‘which he may afterwards apply to 
another manner of riding, Tull 
_ this is done, fuch inftruction may 
be given to bad horfemen, by 
tale, as may enable them to ride 
" more fafely and better than they 
on at prefent; not knowing that 
| they have any thing to learn. 
This, in fome degree, is attempt- 
ed here. Books in which the 
B 2. art 


= 
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art of riding has been fully and 
 Compleatly taught, have not beer 
calculated for fo inferior a part 
of a horfeman’s education. What 


is faid here, is not therefore de- 
figned for thofe who ride wel/, 


but for thofe only, who are lia- — 


ble to difficulties and accidents, 
for want of common cautions ; and 
who know not, that: by leaving 
a horfe at fome liberty, and a- 


voiding to give him pain by a 


bad management of the bridle, 
he will go better and more quiet- 


ly, than under a bad horfeman, — 


who lays all the weight of his 
arms on his horfe’s mouth, and 


by 


becomes an uneafy burden to 
himfelf, and his horfe, but rides 
in continual danger of a fall. — 


( In the firk place, every horfe 
fhould be accuftomed to ftand 


would imagine this might be 
readily granted; yet we fee how 
much the contrary is praCtifed. 
When a gentleman mounts at a 
-_ livery-ftable, the groom takes the 
__horfe by the bit, which he bends 
tight round his under jaw: the 
-horfe ftriving to go on, Is forced 
back; advancing again, he frets, 
| Ba as 


by fitting awkwardly, not only — 


fill, when he is mounted. One 
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88 he is again ftoped fhort, and — 
hurt by the manner ‘of holding — 
him, The rider, in the mean 
time, mounting without the bri- 
dle, or at leaft holding it but 
flightly, is helped to it by the 
stoom, who being thoroughly 
émployed with the horfe’s flut- 
fering, has at the fame time 
both bridle and ftirrup to give. 
Would not this confafion be pre- 
_ wented, if every horfe was taught 
to ftand fill when he is mount 
ed? Forbid your groom there- 
fore, when he rides your horfe 
to water, to throw himfelf over 

him from a horfe-block, and kick 
— te him 
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4 : hin with his leg, even before he. 
is farely upon him. This wrong 


manner of mounting, is what 


chiefly teaches your horfe the 


vicious habit, againft which we 


are here warning. On the other 


hand, a conftant practice of mount- 
ing in the proper manner, is all 
that is neceflary to prevent a 
horfe’s going on, till the rider is 
quite adjufted in the faddle, 


: The next thing neceflary there- 
fore is, that the rider fhould 
mount properly. The common 
method is to ftand near the croup, 
or hinder part of the horfe, with 


B 4 the » 
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the bridle held very bid in the 
‘tight hand. By this manner of 
holding the bridle, before you 
mount, you are liable to be kick- 
ed; and when you are mounted; 
your horfe may go on fome time, 
or play what gambols he pleafes, 
before.the rein is fhort enough 
in your hand, to prevent him. 
It is common likewife, for an 
awkward rider, as foon as his 
| foot: is in the ftirrup, to throw 
himfelf with all his force, to 
gain his feat; which he can- 
not do, till he hath fart over= 
balanced himfelf on one fide or 
the other: he will then wriggle 
: into 
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~The way to 


mount. with hai and fafety, is, 
to ftand rather before than be- 
hind the ftirrup. In this pofture 
take the bridle ‘hort, and the 
mane together in your left hand, 
4 helping yourfelf to the ftirrup 
with your right, fo that your 
toe may not touch the horfe in 
mounting. When your left foot 
is in the ftirrup, move on your 


the horfe, looking acrofs over the 
faddle, Then with your right: 
hand, grafp the hinder part of 

the fiddle: and with that and 
| your left, which holds the mane 
ae and 


tight, till you face the fide of ee. 
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and bridle, lift yourfelf upright 
on your left foot. Remain thus 
a mere inftant on your ftirrup, 
only fo as to divide the aétion 
into two motions. While you 
are in this pofture, you have a 
fure hold with both hands, and 
are at liberty, either to get fafely 
down, or to throw your leg over, 
and gain your feat. By this deli- 
berate motion likewife you avoid, 
what every good horfeman would 
endeavour to avoid, putting your 
horfe into a flutter, 


When you difmount, hold the 
bridle and mane together in your 
left 


aye) 


vy 
4 
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M -Jeft hand, as when you mount- 
ed; put your right hand on the 


pommel of the faddle, to raife 


_ yourfelf; throw your leg back 
over the horfe, grafp the hinder 


oe part of the faddle with your right 
hand, remain a moment on your 


aes 8 


ftirrup, and in every refpect, dif- 
mount as you mounted; only 


what was your firft motion when 


you mounted, becomes the laft 
in difmounting. Remember, not 
to bend your right knee in dif 
mounting, left your fpur fhould © 
rub againft the horfe. 


It may be next recommended 
to 
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to hold your bridle at a conve- 


nient length. Sit {quare, and let 


not the purchafe of the bridle 
pull forward your fhoulder; but 
keep your body even, as it would 


be if each hand held a rein. 
Hold your reins with the whole 


grafp of your hand, dividing 
them with your little finger. Let 
your hand be perpendicular ; your 
thumb will then be uppermoft, 
and placed on the bridle. Bend 
your wrift a little outward, and 
when you pull the bridle, raife 
your hand toward your breaft, 
and the lower part of the palm 


rather more than the upper. Let 


the 
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q ig bridle be at fuch a length 

in your hand, as if the horfe 
4 fhould ftumble you may be able 
to raife his head, and fupport it 
ca the ftrength of your arms, and 
the weight of your body thrown 
_ backward. If you hold the rein 
4 too long, you are fubject to fall 
a backward, as your horfe rifes, 


< 


ies =x 


ee ee ee 
ea ee 


— a 


‘Tf, knowing your horfe per- 
a b sity well, you think a tight rein 
4 nar advance your arm 
a little (but not your fhoulder) 
. winds the horfe’s head, and 
i, your ufual length of rein, 
m By this means, you have a check 
Br upon 
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upon your horfe, while you in- 
dulge him. 


If you ride with a ais make 
ita rule, to hook on the chain 
yourfelf; the moft quiet horfe 
may bring his rider into danger, 
fhould the curb hurt him. If 
in fixing the curb, you turn the 
chain to the right, the links will 
unfold themfelves, and then op- 
pofe a farther turning. Put on 
the chain loofe enough to hang 
down ‘on the horfe’s under lip, 
fo that. it may not rife and prefs 
his jaw, till the reins of the bridle 
are moderately pulled. 


If 
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_,.If your horfe has been ufed to 
ftaid ftill when he is mounted, 
there will be no occafion for a 
groom to hold him: but if he 
does, fuffer him not to touch the 
reins, but that part of the bridle 
which comes down the cheek of 
the horfe, He cannot then inter- 
fere with the management of the 
reins, which belongs to the rider 
: only; ; and holding a horfe by | 
Bi the curb (which is ever painful 
i he him) is .evidently improper, 


Re 
ti, 


4 when he is to ftand ftill. 


a Another thing to be remem- 
- bered is, not to ride with ‘your 


x: 


arms 


7 . 
. Sa 
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arms and elbows as high as your 
fhoulders; nor let them fhake 
up and down with the motion of 
the horfe. The pofture is un- 
becoming, and the weight of the 
arms (atid of the body too if the 
rider does not fit ftill) aé@s in 
continual jerks on the jaw of the 
horfe, which muft give him pain, 
and make him unquiet, if he has 
a tender mouth, or any fpirit. 


Bad riders wonder why horfes 
are gentle as foon as they are 
mounted by {fkilful ones, though 
their {kill /eems unemployed: the 
reafon is, the horfe goes at his 

. eale, 
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- eafe, yet finds all his motions 
watched; which he has fagacity 
enough to difcover, Such a rider 
hides his whip, if he finds his 
horfe is afraid of it, and keeps his 
legs from his fides, if he finds he 
_ dreads the fpur, 


r Avoid the ungraceful cuftom of 
letting your legs thake againft the 
_ fides of the horfe; and as you 
are not to keep your arms and 
_ elbows high, and in motion; fo 
a q you are not to revet-them to your 
§ fides, but let them fall eafy. One 
4 may, ata diftance, diftinguith a 
y genteel horfeman, from an awk- 

C ~ ward 
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ward one; the firft fits ftill, and 
appears of a piece with his horfe; 


the latter feems flying off at all 
points. 


It is often faid with emphafis, 
that fuch a one has no feat on 
horfeback; and it means, not 
only that he does not ride well, 
but that he does not fit on the 
right part of the horfe. To have 
a good feat, is to fit on that part 
of the horfe, which, as he fprings, 
is the center of motion; and 


from which of courfe, any weight 


would be with moft difficulty 
fhaken. As in the rifing and 
falling 
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a falling of a board placed in equi- — 
q librio, the center will always be 
. moft at reft; the true feat will 
’ ¥ be found in that part of your 
 faddle, into which your body 
q would naturally flide, if you rode 
om without ftirrups; and is only to 
" be preferved by a proper poife of 
i” the body, though the generality of 
_ riders i imagine it is to be done by 
- the grafp of the thighs and knees. 
te rider fhould confider himfelf 
as ‘united to his horfe in this point, 
and when fhaken from it, endea- 
2 jour to reftore the balance, 


_. Perhaps the mention of the 
i G2 two 


a 
\ hen 
re 
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two extremes of a bad feat may 
help to defcribe the true one, 
The one is, when the rider fits 
very far back on the faddle, fo 
that his weight prefles the loins 
of the horfe; the other, when 
his body hangs forward over the 
pommel of the faddle. The firft, 
may be feen practifed by grooms, 
when they ride with their ftir. 
rups affectedly fhort; the latter, 
by fearful horfemen on the leaft 
flutter of the horfe. Every good 
rider has, even on the hunting 
faddle, as determined a place for 
his thighs, as can be determined 
for him ‘by the bars of a demi- 

| peak, 


aa 
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al peak. Indeed there is no dif- 
i ference between: the feat of ei- 
_ ther: only, as in the firft you, 
tide. with fhorter ftirrups, your 
body will be confequently more 
behind your knees, 


_. To have a good feat yourfelf, 
your faddle muft fit well, To fix 
_ a-precife rule might be difficult : 
it may be a diredizon, to have your 
_ faddle prefs as nearly as poffible 
 onthat part, which we have de- 
_ feribed as the point of union be- 
& . tween the man and horfe, how- 
. ever, fo as not to obftruct the 
motion of the horfe’s thoulders. 

Cc 3 Place 
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Place yourfelf in the middle or 
loweft part of it: fit ere&; but 
with as little conftraint, as in 
your ordinary fitting. The eafe 
of action marks the gentleman: 
you may repofe yourfelf, but not 
lounge. The fet and ftudied e- 
rectnefs acquired in the riding- 
houfe, by thofe whofe deport- 
ment is not eafy, appears un- 
genteel, and unnatural, 


If your horfe ftops fhort, or 
endeavours by rifing and kicking 
to unfeat you, bend not your body 
forward, as many do in thofe cir- | 
cumftances: that motion throws 

the 
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a :* breech backward, and you off 
4 your fork or twift, and out of 
P your feat; whereas, the advance- 
i ‘ ing the lower part of your body, 
and bending back the upper part f 
and fhoulders, is the method both 
to keep your feat, and to recover 
it when loft: The bending your 
body back, and that in a great 


degree, is the greateft fecurity in 
fying leaps; it is a fecurity too, 
- when your horfe leaps /tanding. 
- The horfe’s rifing does not try 
the rider’s feat; the lath of his 
hind legs is what ought chiefly to 
_ be guarded againft, and is beft 
: - done by the body’s being greatly 


ine 
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inclined back.  Stiffen ‘not your 
legs or thighs, and let your body 
be pliable in the loins, like the 
coachman’s on his box. This 
loofe manner of fitting will elude 
every rough motion of the horfe; 
whereas the fixture of the knees, 
fo commonly laid a ftrefs on, will 
in great fhocks conduce to the 
violence of the fall. 


Was the cricket player, when 
the ball is ftruck with the greateft 
velocity, to hold his hand firm 
and fixed when he receives it, 
the hand would be bruifed, or 
_ perhaps the bones fra@ured by 
| the 
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the refiftance. To obviate this 
accident, he therefore gradually 
yields his hand to the motion of 
the ball for a certain diftance ; 
and thus by a due mixture of 
oppofition and obedience, catches 
it without fuftaining the leaft in- 
jury. The cafe is exa@ly the 
fame in riding: the f{kilful horfe- 
man will recover his poife, by 
giving fome way to the motion, 
and the ignorant horfeman will 
be flung out of his feat, by en- 
deavouring to be fixed. 


Stretch not out your legs before’ 
you: this will pufh you againf 


the 
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the back of the faddle; neither 
gather up your knees, like a 
man riding on a pack, this throws 
your thighs upwards: each prac- 
tife unfeats you. Keep your legs 
ftraight down, and fit not on the 
moft flefhy part of the thighs, 
but turn them inwards, fo as 
to bring in your knees and toes: 
and it is more fafe to ride with 
the ball of the foot preffing on 
the ftirrup, than with the ftirrup 
as far back as the heel; for 
the preflure of the heel being in 
that cafe behind the ftirrup, keeps 
the thighs down. 


When 
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- When you find your thighs 
thrown upwards, widen your 
knees to get them and the 
upper part of your fork lower 
down on the horfe. Grafp the 
faddle with the hollow or inner 
part of your thighs, but not more 
than juft to affift the balance of 
your body: this will alfo enable 
you to keep your fpurs from the 
horfe’s fides, and to bring your 
toes in, without that affected 
and ufelefs manner of bringing 
them in, practifed by many. 
Sink your heels ftraight down, 
for while your heels and thighs 


keep down, you cannot fall; this 
(aided 
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(aided with the bend of the back) 
gives the fecurity of a feat, to 
thofe who bear themfelves up in 
their ftirrups in a f{wift gallop, 
or in the alternate rifing and 
falling in a full trot. 


Let your feat determine the 
length of your ftirrups, rather 
than the ftirrups your feat. If 
more precifion is requifite, let 
your ftirrups (in the hunting 
faddle) be of fuch a length, as 
that when you ftand in them, 
there may be the breadth of four 
fingers between your feat and the 
faddle. 

Ie 


i 
/ 
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It would greatly affift a lear- 
ner, if he would prattife riding 
in a large circle, without ftir- 
rups, keeping his face looking 
on the outward part of the 
circle fo as not to haye a full 
view of the horfe’s head, but juft 
of that ear which is on the out- 
ward part of the circle ; and his 
fhoulder, which is towards the 
center of the circle, very forward. 
By this means you learn to ba- 
lance your body, and keep a true 
feat, independent of your ftir- 
rups: you may probably like- 
wife efcape a fall, fhould you 
at any time lofe them, by being 


accl- 
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accidentally thaken from your feat. 


As the feat in fome meafure 


depends on the faddle, it may not 
be amifs to obferve, that becaufe 
a faddle with a high pommel is 
thought dangerous, the other ex- 
treme prevails, and the pommel is 
{carce allowed to be higher than 
the middle of the faddle. The 
faddle fhould lie as near the back 
bone, as can be, without hurting 


the horfe; for the nearer you fit . 


to his back, the better {eat you 
have: If it does fo, it is plain 
the pommel muft rife enotigh 
to fecure the withers from pref- 

{ure: 
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fure: therefore, a horfe whofe 
withers are higher than com- 
mon, requires a higher pommel. 
If to avoid this, you make the 
faddle of a more ftraight line, 
the inconvenience fpoken of fol- 
lows; you fit too much above 
the horfe’s back; nor can the 
faddle form’ a proper feat. ‘There 
fhould be no ridge from the but- 
ton at the fide of the pommel, 
to the back part of the faddle. 
That line alfo fhould be a little 
concave, for your thighs to lie 
at eafe. In fhort, a faddle ought 
to be, as nearly as poffible, as if 
cut out of the horfe. 

When 
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When you want your horfe to 
move forward, raife his head a 
little, and touch him gently with 
your whip; or elfe, prefs the 
calves -of your legs againft his 
fides. If he does not move faft 
enough, prefs them with more 
force, and fo, till the fpur juit 
touches him. By this practife, he 
will (if he has any fpirit) move 
upon. the leaft preflure of the 
leg. Never {pur him by a kick ; 
but if it be neceflary to fpur a 
britkly, keep your heels clofe to 
his fides, and flaken their force, 
‘as he becomes obedient, 


When | 
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q When your horfe attempts to 
" be vicious, take each ein fepa- 
a rate, one in each hand, and ad- 
__-vancing your arms forward, hold 
him very fhort. In this cafe, it 
4 is common for the rider to, pull 
M him hard, with his arms low; 
but the horfe by this means 
a having his head low too, has it 
more in his power to throw out 
his heels: whereas, if his head 
be raifed very high, and his nofe 
thrown. out a little, which is 
-confequent, he can neither rife 
before, nor behind; becaufe he 
can give himfelf neither of thofe 
motions, without having his head 

D at 
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at liberty. A plank placed. in 
zquilibrio, cannot rife at one end, 
unlefs it finks at the other. » 


If your horfe is headftrong, 
pull not with one continued. pull, 
but ftop, and back him often, 
juft fhaking the reins, and mak- 
ing little repeated pulls till he 
obeys. Horfes are fo accuftom- 
ed to bear on the bit, when 
they go forward, that they are 
difcouraged if the rider will not 
let ‘them do fo. | 


If a horfe is loofe-necked, he 
will’ throw up his head at a 
conti-~ 
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4 continued pull; in which fitua~ 
4 tion, the rider feeing the front 
4 - his face, can have no power 
, over him. © When your horfe does 
BF tiv drop your hand and’ give 
the bridle play, and he will of 
 courfe drop his head again into 
it’s proper place: while it is 
coming down, make a fecond 
' Becs pull, and you will find 
his mouth, With a little. prac- 
- this is done almoft inftan- 
4 taneoufly; and this method will 
4  ftop, in the diftance of a few 
yards, a horfe, which will run 
| away with thofe who pull at him 

_ with all their might. . Almoft 
<i: D 2 every 
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every one muft have obferved, 
that when a horfe feels himfelf 
pulled with the bridle, even when 
he is going gently; he often 
miftakes what was defigned to 


flop him, as a direGtion to bear 
on the bit, and to go faffer. 


Keep your horfe’s head high, 
that he may raife his neck, and 
creft ; playa little with the rein, 
and move the bit in his mouth, 
that he may not prefs on it, 
in one conftant and continued 
manner. Be not afraid of raifing 
his head too high; he will na- — 
turally be too ready to bring it 

down, 
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~ down, and tire your arms with 
; if weight, on the leaft abate- 
4 ‘ment of his mettle. When you 

feel him heavy, ftop him, and 
q make him go back a few paces: 


| 
awd 
ma) | 


q ‘thus you break by degrees his 
4 propenfity to prefs on his bridle. 


You ought not to be pleafed 
(though many are) with a round 
neck, and a head drawn in to- 
_ wards his breaft: let your horfe 
carry his head bridling in, pro- 
_ vided he carries it high, and his 
neck arching upwards ; but if his 
neck bends downwards, his figure 


a is bad, his fight is too near his 
Sc D 3 toes, 
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toes, he leans on the bridle, and 
you have no command over him, 
If he goes preffing but lightly 
on his bridle, he is the more 
fure-footed, and goes pleafanter ; 
as your wrift only may guide. 
him. If he hangs down his 
head, and makes you fupport the 
weight of that and his neck 
with your arms bearing on his 
fore-legs, (which is called being 
on bis fhoulders) he will ftrike © 
his toes againft the ground, and 
ftumble. 


If your horfe is heavy upon 
his bit, tie him every day, for 
eas , an 
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to the. manger; and his head as 
high as you can make-him lift 
it, by a rein on each poft of 
the ftall, tied to each ring of 
the fnafle bit. 


Horfe-breakers and grooms, 
have a great propenfity to bring 
a horfe’s head down, and feem 
to have no feat without a ftrong 
hold by the bridle. They know 
indeed, that the head fhould yield 
to the reins, and the neck form 
an arch, but do not take the 
proper pains to make it arch 
_— A temporary effect of 

D 4 at- 
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an hour or two, with his tails 
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attempting to raife a horfe’s head, 
may perhaps be making him 
pufh out his nofe, . They will 
here tell you, that his. head. is 
too high already; whereas. it. is 
not the diftance from his nofe, 
but from the top of his head, 
to the ground, which determines 
the head to be high or low. Be- 
fides, although the fault is {aid 
to be in the manner of carrying 
the head, it thould rather be faid 
to be in that of the neck; for 
if the neck was raifed, the head 
would be more in the pofition 
of one fet on a well formed 
neck, 


The 
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The defign therefore of lift- 


ing up the head, is to raife 


the neck, and thereby bring in 
the head; for even while the 
bridle makes the fame line from 


the rider’s hand to the bit, the 
horfe’s nofe may be either drawn 


in, or thruft out, according as 
his neck is raifed or depreffed. 


Inftead. of what has been here 


recommended, we ufually fee 
colts broke with their heads cave- 


foned very low, their necks tiff, 


and not in the leaft fuppled. 
When the breaking-tackle is left 
off, and they are mounted for 
the road, having more food and 

reft, 
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reft, they frequently plunge, and 
a fecond breaking becomes necef- 
fary. Then, as few gentlemen 
can manage their own» horfes, 
they are put into \the’ hands of 
grooms, from whom they learn 
a variety of bad habits, 


If on the other hand, your 
horfe carries his head (or rather 
his nofe) too high, he general- 
ly makes fome amends by mov- 
ing his fhoulders ‘lightly, and 
going fafely. Attend to the 
caufe of this fault. Some horfes 
have their necks fet fo low on 
their fhoulders, ‘that they bend 

frtt 
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 firft down, then upwards, like. 
a ftag’s, Some have the up- 
| a per line of their necks, from 
their ears to their withers, too 
fhort, A head of this fort can- 
not poffibly bend inwards, and 
form an arch, becaufe the ver- 
tebre (or neck bones) are too 
fhort to admit of flexure; for 
in long and fhort necked horfes 
the number of the vertebre is the 
fame. In fome, the jaw is fo 
thick, that it meets the neck, 
and the head by this means has 
not room to bend. On the o- 
ther hand, fome have the under 
line from the jaw to the breaft, 

, fo 
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fo fhort, that the neck cannot 
Tife, 


In all thefe cafes you may 
gain a ithe by a nice hand 
with an eafy bit; but no curb, 
martingale, or other forcible me- 
thod, will seach a horfe to carry 
his head or neck, in a pofture 
which nature has made uneafy 
to him. By trying to pull in 
his nofe, farther than he can 
bear, you will add a bad habit 
to nature, You could not in- 
deed contrive a more effectual 
method, to make him continually 

tofs 
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tofs his nofe up, and throw his 
foam over you. 


The rule already given to tide 
a loofe-necked horfe, will be a 
proper one for all light-mouthed 
horfes: one caution being added, 
which is, always to fearch whe- 
ther his faddle, or girths may 
not in fome way pinch him, and 
whether the bit may not hurt 
his lip by being too high in 
‘his mouth: becaufe whenever he 
frets from either of thefe caufes, 
his head will not be fteady. 


It is a common cuftom, to be 
always 
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always pulling at the bridle, as if 
to fet off to advantage either the 
{pirit of the horfe, or the {kill 
of the rider. Our. horfes there- 
fore are taught to’ hold’ their 
heads low, and. pull fo, as to 
bear up the rider from the fad- 
dle, ftanding in his {tirrups, even 
in the gentleft gallop: how very 
improper this is, we are expe- 
rimentally convinced, when we 
happen to meet with’ a horfe 
which gallops otherwife. We 
immediately fay, he canters ex- 
cellently, and find the eafe and 
pleafure of his motion. When 
horfes are defigned for the race, 

| and 
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and fwiftnefs is the only thing 
_ confidered, the method may be 
a good one. 


It is not to be. wondered, 
that Dealers are always pulling 
at their horfes;. that they have 
the {pur conftantly in.their fides, 
and are at the fame time conti- 
nually checking the rein: by this 
means they make them bound, 
and champ. the bit, while their 
rage has the appearance of {pi- 
rit. Thefe people ride with their 
arms fpread, and very low on 
the fhoulders of their horfes: this 
paathad makes them ftretch their 


necks, 
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necks, and gives a better appears 


ance to their fore-hands: it con-. 


ceals alfo a thick jaw, which if 
the head was up, would prevent 
its yielding to the bit; it hides 
likewife the ewe-neck, which 
would otherwife thew itfelf. In- 
deed, if you have a horfe un- 
fteady to the bit, formed with 
a natural heavy head, or one 
which carries his nofe obftinately 
in the air, you muft find his 
mouth where you can, and make 
the beft of him. 


Many horfes are taught to ftart, 
by whipping them for ftarting: 
ia How 
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- How is it poffible they can: “know 
Z is defigned. as a punjfiment ? 
In the” riding-houte, you teach 
i pyou horfe to rife up before, and 
to fpring and lafh out his hinder 
Wie, by whipping him when tied 
_ between two pillars, with his head 
a little at liberty. If he under- 
 ftood this to be a punifhment for 
doing fo, he would not by thas 
“method learn to do it. He feems 
tobe in the fame manner taught 
to fpring and fly when he is 
_ Sahn Moft horfes- would 
— go quietly paft an object they 
_ were beginning to fly from, if 
+ thei riders, inftead of gather- 

| E ing 
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ing up their bridles, and thew= 
ing themfelves fo ready, thould 
throw the reins loofe upon. their 
necks, EAR 


When a horfe ftarts at any 
thing on one fide, moft riders 
turn him out of the road, to 
make him go up to what he 
ftarts at: if he does not get the 
better of his fear, or readily com- 
ply, he generally goes paft the 
object, making with his hinder 
parts, or croup, a great circle out 
of the road; whereas, he thould 
learn to keep ftrait on, without 
minding objects on either fide, 

If 
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iy “If he ftarts at any thing on 
ti, ithe left, hold his head high, and 
keep it firait in the road, pull- 
ing it from looking at the thing 

he ftarts at, and keeping your 
. right leg hard preffed. againft his 
| price, towards his flank: he will 
then go ftrait along the road. 
q By this method, and by turn- 
} ing his head a little more, he 
4 may be forced with his croup 
 clofe up to what frighted him ; 
for as his head is pulled one way, 
his croup neceffarily turns the 


: k ig 
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: : _ other, Always avoid a quarrel 
with ‘your horfe, if you ¢an; if 
heis apt to ftart, you will find 
ri : E 2 occa- 
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occafions enough to. exercife his 
obedience, when what he ftarts 


at lies direétly in his Way, and 


you mufi make him pafs: if he 


is not fubjec to ftart, you fhould, 


not contend with him about a 
trifle, 


Let me juft obferve, that this 


rule in going paft an objeét may 


perhaps be a little irregular in a 
managed horfe; which will al- 
Ways obey the leg: but even 
fuch a horfe, if he is really a- 
fraid, and not reftive, it may not 


be amifs to make look. another. 


way; unlefs the object be fome. 
thing 


wt 
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y thing you would particularly ac- 
__ cuftom him to the fight of. 


'The cafe will alfo be different, 
with a horfe whofe fear is owing 
to his being not ufed to objects; 
i but fuch a one is not to be rode 
by any horfeman to whom thefe 
rules are directed: the ftarting 
here meant arifes merely from 
the horfe’s being pamper'd, and 
_ fpringing through livelinefs. 


_-'The notion of the neceflity of 
making a horfe go immediately 
up to every thing he is afraid 


f of and not fuffering him to be- 
Be E 3 come 
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come mafter of his rider, feems 
to be in general carried too far. 
It is an approved and good me- 
thod to conquer a horfe’s fear of 
the found of a drum, by beating 
one near to him at the time of 
feeding him: this not only fa- 
miliarifes the noife to him, but 
makes it pleafant, as a fore- 
runner of his meat; whereas if 
he was whipped up to it, he 
might perhaps fart at it, as long 
as he lived. Might not this be 
applied to his ftarting at other 
things, and fhew that it would 
be better to fuffer him (provided 
he does not turn back) to go 

a 


a little from, and avoid an ob- 


ject he has a diflike to, and to 


a ‘ i 
accuftom him to it by degrees, 
convincing him as it were that 


_ punith him, quarrel with him, 
and perhaps fubmit to his will 
at laft, while you infift on his 
overcoming his fear in an inftant? 
If he fees alike object again, 
it is probable he will recollect 


a his dread, and arm himfelf to 


be difobedient. 


“We are apt to fuppofe, chs 


Ae a horfe fears nothing fo much 


as his rider; but may he not, 
E 4 a 
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it will not hurt him; than to 


\ 
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‘in many circumftances, be afraid 
of inftant deltruétion ? of being 
crufhed? of being drowned? of 
falling down a precipice? is. it 
a wonder: that a horfe thould be 
afraid of a loaded waggon? may 


not the hanging load feem to 


threaten the falling on him? 
there cannot be a rule more ge~ 
neral, than, in fuch a cafe, to 
fhew him there is room for him 
to pafs. This is done by turn- 
ing his head a very little from 
the carriage, and prefling your 
Teg, which is fartheft from it, 
againft his fide, 

A 
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A horfe isnot to. ftop without 
a sda from his rider—Is it not 
~ then probable, that when he is 
driven up to a carriage he ftarts 
at, he conceives himfelf obliged 
either to attack or run  againft 
it? Can he underftand the rider’s 
purring him with his face di- 
rected to it, as a fign for him 
to pafs it? That a horfe is eafily 
alarmed for his face and eyes; 
a (he will even catch back his head 
a from a hand going to carefs him) 
4 4 that he will not go with any 
a force, face to face, even to ano- 
_ ther horfe; (if in his power to 
ftop) and that he fees perfectly 

fide~ 
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fideways, may be ufeful hints for 
the treatment of horfes, with re- 
gard to ftarting. 


Though you ought not to whip 

a horfe for ftarting, there can be 
no good effect from clapping his 
neck with your hand, to encou- 
rage him. If one took any no- 
tice of his ftarting, it fhould be 
rather with fome tone of voice 
which he ufually underftood as 
an expreflion of diflike to what 
he is doing; for there is oppofi- 
tion mixed with his ftarting, and 
a horfe will ever repeat what he 
finds has foiled his rider. . ) 
Not- 
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_ © Notwithfanding the direction | 


i Bbsive given, of not prefling a 
- horfe up to a carriage he {tarts 


at, yet if one which you appre- 
= will frighten him, meets 
you at a narrow part of the 
road; when you have once let 


him know he is to pafs it, be 
{ure you remain determined, and 
prefs ‘him on. Do. this more 
efpecially, when part of the car- 
riage has already paft you; for 
if, when he is frightened, he 1s 


accuftomed to go back, and. turn 
round, he will certainly do it, 


if he finds, by your hand flack- 
ening, and legs not prefling, that 
you 
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you are irrefolute; and this at 
the moft dangerous point of time, 
when the wheels of the carriage 
take him as he turns. Remem- 
ber not to touch the curb reign at 
this time, it will certainly check 
him. It is not known to every 
one, that the perfon who would 
lead a horfe by the bridle, thould 
not turn his face to him, when 
he refufes to follow him: if 
befides this he raifes his arms, 
fhews his whip, or pulls the 
bridle with jerks, he frightens 
the horfe inftead of perfuading 
him to follow: which a little 
patience may bring about. 

SNe Ride 
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q »-Ride with a fnaffle, and ufe. 
a your curb, if you have one, on- 
a 4 ly occafionally. Chufe your {naf- 
“ fle full and thick in the mouth, 
4 - efpecially. at the ends, to which 
4 p the reins are faftened. Moft of 
them are made too fmall and 
tong ; they cut the horfe’s mouth, 
and bend back over the bars of 


q his jaw, working like pincers. 


eet 
vi 


b.. The management of the curb 
; ta too nice a matter to enter 
q on here, farther, than to pre- 
SD icilse. great caution in the ufe 
Dot. it: a turn of the wrift, ra- 
j ther than the .weight of your 
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arm, fhould be applied to vit. 
‘The elafticity of a rod, when 
it hath hooked a fifth, may give - 
you fome idea of the proper play 
of a horfe’s head on his bridle ; 
his fpirit and his pliablenefs are 
both marked by it. 


A horfe fhould never be put 
to do any thing in a curb, which 
he is not ready at: you may 
force him, or pull his head any 
way, with a fnaffle; but a curb 
aéts only in a ftrait line. It is 
true, that a horfe will be turn- 
ed out of one track into ano- 

ther by a curb, but it 1s be- 
; caufe 
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 gaule he knows it as a /gnal. 
4 "When he is put to draw a 
: chair, and does not underftand 
a the neceffity he is then under 
of taking a larger {weep, when 
he turns, you frequently fee him 
reflive, as it is then called; but 
put him on a fnaffle, or buckle 
the rein to that part of the bit, 
which does not curb him; and 
the horfe fubmits to be pulled 
about, till he underftands what 
is defired of him. Thefe direc- 
tions fappofe your horfe to have 
{pirit, anda good mouth: if he 
has not, you muft take him as 
he is, and ride him with fuch 
a 
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a bit, as you find moft hens to 
aby ar 


‘When you etic a journey, ‘be 
not fo attentive to your horfe’s 
nice carriage of himfelf, as to 
your encouragement of him, and 
keeping him in’ good’ humour. 
Raife his head; but if he flags, 
you may indulge him with bear- 
ing a littl more upon the bit, 
than you would fuffer in an air- 
ing. If a horfe is lame, tender- 
footed, or tired, he naturally hangs 
upon his bridle. On a journey 
therefore, his mouth will depend 
if on his ftrength, and the 

good~ 
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goodnefs of his feet. Be then 
very careful about his feet, and 
let not a farrier fpoil them. 
You will be enabled to keep 
them from danger, by a few 
directions, which fhall not be 
very digreffive. uray 


When your horfe is fhod, fuf- 
fer not his feet to. be hollow- 
ed, but order them to be pared 
quite flat, and moft at the toe. 
There is generally a finifhing 
ftroke, for the fake of neatne(s, 
given by a farrier, at the end 
of the horn of the hoof, above 
the fhoe; this = the moff ufe- 


Sul 
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Jul part of the hoof, aud what- 
ever is taken from it, it is like 
paring the bottom of a poft, 
which of confequence’ weakens 
it in the moft effential way. 
Let not the heel nor frog be 
pared, more than to take off 
_ What is ragged or broken. (lIt 
is {till more fafe to do~ that 
yourfelf at your leifure with a 
knife, than. to truft a farrier to 
pare it in the leaft.) 


If this. method was. pradtifed, 
horfes would be lefs liable to 
corns, as the hoof in that cafe ) 
would efcape, the preflure it is 


CX- 
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expofed to in the ufual manner. 
of fhoeing, and preffure  feems 
, undoubtedly to be the caufe of 
corns... This would fecure them 
too againft wounds from point- 
ed nails, -which . cannot. pierce 
the fiefh of the foot, through’ a 
frog in its natural. ftate.. Such 
an one is of a ftill farther ufe; 
it keeps. the two divifions of the 
heel. broad. and afunder. Yet 
farriers. do juft the contrary, and 
pare the frog very thin, in order 
to open the heel, as they. term 
it; by which it is plain. they 
fee the neceflity of keeping the 
a heel broad and open, though 
By tk Fa they 
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they prevent the very effe& they 
aim at. They alfo make an- 
other miftake, in. driving _ nails 
very backward toward the heel, 
where the horn is foft and 
fenfible; and none at the toe, 
where every horfe has a fub- 
ftance of horn fufficient to bear 
them. — Few, except ftoned 
horfes, have high heels; when 
they have, the whole foot muft 
be pared flat, but the frog by no 
means hollowed out. If a horfe 
has a low heel, that is, fuch 
an one as lets the flefhy part 
of the heel come too near the 
ground, let him be pared only 
‘ | at 
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at the toe. A horfe with fhort 
pafterns requires a fhorter fhoe, 
becaufe a long fhoe brings his 
heels more back than the un- 
pliablenefs of his pafterns will 
admit, without fome degree of 
pain. In general, a fhort fhoe 
may poflibly fometimes expofe a 
horfe to little accidental lame- 
nefles, but a long fhoe with the 
nails far back near his heels, will 
in the end contract and ruin them. 
It is plain from experience, that 
all low-heeled horfes go beft 
when they have been long fhod ; 
that is, when the foot is grown 
Jonger, and the fhoe in confe- 
| 3 quence 


‘underftand, to move fideways to 


~\, 
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quence is become . proportionably. 


fhorter, and fits more forward 
on the foot. 


ERY few, although prac- 

tifed in riding, know they 

have any power over a_horfe, 
but by the bridle; or any ufe 
for the fpur, except to make him 
go forward. A little experience 
will teach them a farther ufe. 
If the left fpur touches him 
(and he is at the fame time pre- 
vented from going forward) he 
has a fign, which he will foon 


the 


| 
| 
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the right. In the fame manner’ 

to the left, if the right fpur is 
_ clofed to him: he afterwards, 
_ through. fear of the fpur, obeys 
- atouch of the leg. In the fame. 
4 manner as 2 horfe moves_ his 
q croup from one fide of the ftall 
to the other, when any one 
ftrikes him with his hand. In 
_ fhort, his croup is guided by the 
leg, as his head is by the bridle. 
He will never difobey the leg, 
unlefs he becomes reftive. By 
_ this means you will have a far 
greater power over him; he 
will move fideways, if you clofe 
one leg to him, and ftrait for- 
F y* ward, 
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ward, if both: even when he 
ftands ftill, your legs held’ near 
him will keep him on the watch, 
and with the flighteft, unfeen 
motion of the bridle upwards, 
he will raife his head, and thew 
his forehand to advantage. 


On this ufe of the legs of 
the rider, and guidance of the 
croup of the horfe, are founded 
all the rs (as the riding-mafters 
exprefs themfelves) which are 
taught in the manage; the paf- 
fage, or fide motion of troopers 
to clofe or open their files, and 


indeed all their evolutions. But 
the 
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the convenience of fome degree 
of this difcipline . for common 
ufe, is the reafon of mention- 
ing it. here. It is ufeful if a 
horfe is fubject to ftumble or 
tart. If to the firft, by pref. 
fing your legs to his flank, and 
_ keeping up his head, he is made 
7 to go light on his fore-legs, 


_ which is aiding and fupporting © 


him, .and the fame if he does 
actually ftumble, by helping him 
at the very inftant to exert him- 
felf, while as yet any part of him 
Temains not irrecoverably impref- 
fed with the precipitate motion. 
Hence this ufe of the hand and 

— degs 
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legs of the rider is called giv- 
ing aids to a horfe, for as to 
holding up the weight of a heavy 
unactive horfe, by meer pulling, 
it is as impoflible as to recover 
him when falling down a pre- 
cipice. 


A horfe is fupported and help- 
ed by the hands and legs of his 
rider, in every action they re- 
quire of him; hence he is faid 
to perform his airs by the aids 
from his rider. 


The fame manner is ufeful if 
a horfe ftarts, For when he 
is 
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is beginning to fly to one fide, : 
_ your leg on the fide he is fly- 
aq ing to, ftops: his {pring imme- 
. diately. He goes paft what he 
farted at, keeping ftrait on, or 
as. you chufe to direct him, and 
he will not fly back. from any 
thing, if you prefs him with both 
legs. You keep his haunches 
under him, going down a hill; 
help him on the fide of a bank ; 
more eafily avoid the wheel of 
a carriage, and approach more 
gracefully and nearer to the 
B fide, of a coach, or horfeman. 
_ When a pampered horfe cur- 
q vets irregularly, and twifts his 
aa body 
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body to and fro, turn his head 
either to the right or left, or 
both alternately, (but without 
letting him move out of the 
track) and prefs your leg to the 
oppofite fide: your horfe cannot 
then fpring on his hind legs, to 
one fide, becaufe your leg pre- 
vents him; nor to the other, 
becaufe his head looks that way,’ 
and a horfe does not ftart and 
fpring to the fide on which he 
looks. Here it may not be amifs 
to obferve the impropriety of the 
habit which many riders have, . of 
letting their legs fhake againft the 
fides of the horfe; if a horfe is 

’ taught, 
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taught, they are then continually 
prefling him to violent action; 
and if he is not, they render 
him infenfible and incapable of 
being taught. The fretting of a 
hot horfe will hence be exceffive, 


as. it can no otherwife be mo- 


derated, than by the utmoft ftll- 
nefs of the feat, hands and legs 
of the rider. 

Thefe rules and obfervations 
may perhaps convey fome idea, 
though but an imperfect one, to 
bad riders, of that eight, which 
makes horfes obedient, when they. 
would refit force; and may ferve 
3 . to 
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to fhew them, that fomething 
more than what the horfe learns 
from the Breaker, is neceflary to 
make him tractable. 


Colts at firft are taught to dear 
a bit, and by degrees to pull at it. 
If they did not prefs it, they could 
not be guided by it. By degrees 
they find their necks ftronger than 
the arms of a man; and that they 
are capable of making great oppo- 
fition, and often of foiling their 
riders. Then is the time to make 
them fupple and pliant in every 
part. The. part which of all o- 
thers requires moft this pliancy, 
; 1$ 
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4 _ athe neck. Hence the metaphor 

of jfifinecked for difobedient. A 
D norte cannot move his head, but 
4 with the mufcles of his neck; 
_ this may be called his helm; 
' it guides his courfe, changes and 
q directs his motion. 


To thew the ufe of this pliancy 
BD in every part and limb of the 
 horfe, would be beyond the de- 
' fign of thefe few leffons, directed 
a only to the unexperienced hori 
_ man. His idea of fupplenefs need 
a only be, that of an ability and 
_ readinefs in a horfe to move every 
_ limb, on a fign given him by 
4 the hands or legs of his rider; 
as 
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as alfo, to bend his body, and 
move in a fhort compafs, ‘quick 
and collected within himfelf, fo 
as inftantly to be able to perform 
any other motion. 


If the few rules laid down 
here, feem infufficient to the end 
propofed ; at lealt let me hope 
they. will convince the young 
horfeman that fome rules are 
neceffary: and thus convinced, 
let him apply to abler mazfters 
in the art for more fufficient 
Softruction. 
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